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The effort to recover the Jesus of history, 
and to reinterpret him for modern understanding 
and use, is recited at some length, by sketching 
the published opinions of Voltaire, Paine, 
Reimarus, Paulus, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Shelley, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, Bauer, and others. Then 
Weinel proceeds to give a description of Jesus 
as present historical investigation finds him. 
This description is of the greatest interest and 
value, since Weinel is one of the most competent 
New Testament scholars of the present gener- 
ation. His estimate of Jesus may be seen in 
these sentences: "When we seek to recognize 
his place in the history of humanity, and to 
understand his relationship to and his signifi- 
cance for it, we deny neither the secret of his 
personality nor its original power and sublimity, 
and, further, we do not attempt to explain it 
away. What we wish to grasp is how Jesus, 
although essentially of his own epoch, was able 
to give answers to the questions of life that 
apparently have not yet been surpassed; 
answers which still reveal heights that have 
not yet been attained; answers which to millions 
of our contemporaries, just as to men of centu- 
ries ago, bring redemption from suffering and 

guilt" (pp. 112 f). 

The "liberal" school of writers on Jesus is 
represented in this exposition by the opinions 
of Voltaire, Matthew Arnold, Keim, Hase, 
Seeley, Newman, Martineau, Stephen, Tschirn, 
Kirchbach, and others (chap iii). The "social" 
school is represented by Lammenais, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Mazzini, Wagner, Proudhon, 
Naumann, and others (chap. iv). Weinel him- 
self undertakes (pp. 266-84) to answer the 
following question: What aims and means does 
Jesus point out for the solution of the social 
problem ? He names three important prelimi- 
nary considerations concerning this modern use 
of Jesus: (1) Jesus, in the first century a.d., 
could not have given definite directions to men 
of the twentieth century, with the changed con- 
ditions; (2) Jesus enjoined a manner of simple 
living that was suitable to his hearers, but not 
to the modern peoples, who have acquired the 
possession and have learned the moral-religious 
value of material resources; (3) Jesus believed 
that in a short time the end of the world would 
come, and in consequence of this alone, could 
not take up the task of social reform — his hope 
was on God, not on the work of man. We 



cannot, therefore, make Jesus's teachings an 
absolute social law; but we may examine the 
attitude he took toward the fundamental social 
needs, and see what he had to offer for their 
remedy. Jesus' aim was "to make men the 
children of God; so to arouse and transform 
them that life according to the spirit of God can 
and shall begin." The three obstacles against 
which Jesus had to fight were sin, wealth, and 
superficial piety. What Jesus taught was both 
less and more than communism: he did not 
advocate a new social organization of common 
production, distribution, and use of wealth, but 
he called for a revolution of character which 
should start with the individual and permeate 
society. He proposed the ideal of a new 
humanity as a family in which all shall help one 
another to the best of their power; a world held 
together by good disposition, by love, and serv- 
ice. Each should commence by changing 
his own life (repenting), not by the cessation of 
present work, but by working from other mo- 
tives, with an accompanying feeling of calmness 
and joy. 

The Work and Teachings of the Apostles. By 

Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scrib- 

ner, 1916. Pp. xi+313. $1.25. 

This work is the sixth in the "Historical 
Series" by Professor Kent, and the author states 
in the preface that he plans to issue a separate 
volume on The Social Teachings of the Prophets 
and Jesus. In this volume there is an attempted 
synthesis of the materials. The source method 
is followed. All the materials are conveniently 
arranged in chronological order. The sources 
are in dark type and the author's discussion and 
notes follow in lighter type. There is a splendid 
chapter on the "Historical and Religious Back- 
ground of the Apostolic Age." In this chapter 
Emperor-Worship and the Mystery-Religions 
are treated in addition to other subjects. This 
chapter makes available in compact form the 
results of modern scholarship on the general 
subject of the environment of early Christianity. 
The book is very opportune and ought to be of 
very great service to teachers and advanced 
students in the Bible schools where the Inter- 
national Lessons are being studied. We have 
here the results of the best modern New Testa- 
ment scholarship in a very difficult field, and 
the work ought to render a very large service. 



